PALESTINE 1934-1938
and will also show how pleasingly proportioned are the doors opening to the terrace in relation to the room. The floor is of cream coloured marble from Mount Carmel, with olive-green marble strips from Transjordan. The heating panels, necessary in the winter, are in the ceiling, while the lighting is effectively arranged from bowls projecting from the wall.
Salman Schocken's offices and library in Jerusalem, built from Mendelsohn's designs, were also completed in 1936. It is a long rectangular building abutting the street endwise, with a small projection on either side, and is constructed in the same manner as Schocken's house. The offices are on the ground floor, while the library is on the first floor, and contains the owner's famous collection of Jewish literature. The library hall, which also forms the reading-room, is the most impressive part of the interior. In the centre of the south wall is a semicircular bay window, which is the only source of sunlight. Along the north wall are arranged bookcases with bronze frames and glass doors, built in between plain uprights of polished lemon wood which extend to the ceiling, while above the bookcases are windows to let in the north light The floor is of marble, and an idea of the dignified and impressive treatment of this interior can be obtained from the illustration.
It will be noted in the interior of this building and in that of Schocken's house that the aesthetic appeal depends largely on an emphasis of verticals; the repetition, for example, of vertical rectangles placed close together. This effect appears in the series of doors of the living-room and of the dining-room in Schocken's house, and the effect is repeated in the series of bookcases in the library hall, where it is particularly impressive because of the tall lemon-wood shafts. And the staircase window of this building is a tall rectangle divided into narrow strips, which gives, when one enters the building, a majesty to this part of the interior.
To find Mendelsohn's most important work in Jerusalem one has to go to Mount Scopus, where the Hebrew University is gradually being built. It is questionable whether any university in the world has a more imposing and inspiring site. The mountain is about 2,600 feet above sea-level; to the south-west the ground slopes gently to the valley of Kidron and rises again to the old city of Jerusalem, and beyond are the hills stretching towards Bethlehem. To the east is a descent of 4,000 feet to the Jordan valley and the Dead Sea; and beyond, the mountains of Moab. It is on this spot that Titus paused and surveyed the scene before capturing Jerusalem in A.D. 70.
A Hebrew university in Palestine had long been a Zionist dream, and it must be eminently satisfying to realize this dream on so favoured a spot.
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